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GROUND  ZERO:  Cities  Under  Fire 


REPORTS,  a  periodical  review  for  the  study  of  architecture  and  urbanism,  under 
the  new  editorial  policy  of  guest  editorship,  is  targeted  for  an  interdisciplinary 
sector  of  the  art  and  architectural  communities.  "GROUND  ZERO:  Cities  Under 
Fire"  has  assembled  some  of  the  most  talented  critics  investigating  direct  and 
indirect  forms  of  urban  violence.  Storefront  for  Art  &  Architecture  will  cover  the 
entire  production  cost  and  the  editorial  &  Writers'  fees,  while  Princeton 
Architectural  Press  will  co-publish  and  distribute  this  publication.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  this  project  which  is  presently  in  its  final  stages  of  assembly. 


* 


"The  Contemporary  city  is  under  rocket  siege  in  the  East  under  social  riot 
in  the  West.  Each  and  every  individual  in  the  global  community  is  both 
spectator  and  participant  in  the  urban  carnage:  responsible  both  for  the 
international  administration  of  violence  and  its  profitable  documentation 
for  world  market  consumption.  "Community"  and  "social  contract"  no 
longer  pre-occupy  familiar  boundaries  of  perception.  Can  we  gaze 
straight  into  the  eye  of  the  city  of  death?" 

Peter  Lang,  Guest  Editor 

The  heightened  perception  of  urban  violence  increasingly  dominates  public 
discourse,  but  as  events  in  Sarajevo  and  Los  Angeles  seem  to  demonstrate,  these 
crises  continue  without  immanent  resolutions.  The  very  definitions  of  the  city 
and  of  violence  are  constantly  being  redefined:  the  site  of  the  city  is  shifting 
across  real  and  imagined  space;  violence  has  been  exposed  outside  the  traditional 
arenas  of  social  conflict. 

"GROUND  ZERO:  Cities  under  Fire"  is  therefore  dedicated  to  probing  the 
polemical  nature  of  urban  violence.  This  issue  presents  several  different 
approaches  to  the  subject,  reflecting  recent  historical,  geographical,  and 
theoretical  developments  in  these  fields. 

The  term  "ground  zero"  which  during  the  long  era  of  the  cold  war,  referred  to  the 
center  of  a  nuclear  explosion,  may  now  be  more  distant  from  our  memory  in  the 
post-cold  war  era,  yet  American  culture  has  openly  absorbed  the  aftereffects  of 
war-time  industrialization.  Based  on  a  critical  examination  of  advertisements 
and  articles  published  during  the  last  years  of  World  War  II,  Donald  Albrecht 
demonstrates  that  the  increasingly  efficient  American  war  industry  was 
preparing  for  a  transition  to  domestic  production  an  entirely  new  scale  of 
manufacture  and  distribution.  The  home,  in  post-war  production,  became  the 
industrial  target.  The  expanding  culture  of  consumption  finds  an  important  link. 


according  to  Albrecht,  in  the  technologies  perfected  during  the  height  of 
American  belligerence. 

Two  case  studies  investigate  localized  conditions  in  New  York  City  that  reveal 
the  trauma  of  violence  on  the  urban  community.  Richard  Plunz  is  mapping 
violent  manifestations,  in  areas  such  as  East  New  York  and  Brownsville  in 
Brooklyn  and  Mott  Haven  in  South  Bronx,  as  part  of  a  larger  phenomenological 
study  of  urban  violence.  Plunz' s  documentation  highlights  specific  intersections 
in  these  communities  that  sustain  extremely  high  proportions  of  human  fatalities. 
Plmiz' s  main  objective  is  the  demystification  of  the  South  Bronx.  On  the  other 
hand,  Claire  Weisz  focuses  her  investigation  on  a  specific  New  York  School 
community  PS  25,  assessing  how  a  single  violent  act  transforms  the  content  of 
public  space.  Weisz  documents  the  physical  conditions  of  the  building,  the 
character  of  its  micro-community,  and  the  transformative  effects  of  media 
attention. 

Working  in  Los  Angeles,  Diane  Ghirardo  is  studying  the  patterns  of  urban  and 
suburban  development  that  have  catastrophic  repercussions  on  the  city's 
environment.  Ghirardo  discusses  the  politics  of  "eco-cleansing"  that  increasingly 
seems  to  destablize  the  region. 

Peter  Anders'  telescoping  perspective  of  society  and  nature  reflects  his  attempt  to 
place  contemporary  theories  on  fractility  and  chaos  within  the  constant  of  urban 
evolution.  According  to  Anders,  whose  presentation  in  this  coming  issue  is 
developed  in  the  form  of  a  found  appendix,  evolution  and  decay  are  the  vital 
poles  of  natural  development.  Sex  and  violence,  love  and  death,  creation  and 
destruction  resemble  the  dialectic  systems  of  stability  and  instability  that  are 
believed  to  determine  the  order  of  the  universe. 

Taking  as  the  initial  point  of  inquiry  the  apparent  balkanization,  or 
fragmentation,  of  urban  society,  Graham  Shane  explores  the  relationship 
between  the  micro  and  macro  community.  As  Los  Angeles  dissolves  into 
defended  or  abandoned  "enclaves"  the  individual's  place  needs  to  be  qualified, 
according  to  Shane,  within  a  community' s  social  and  cultural  network. 

"Things  Generally  Wrong  in  the  Universe,"  first  published  in  the  Nezv  York  Times 
on  May  30th,  1993,  will  be  reprinted  in  this  issue  with  Herbert  Musch amp' s 
consent.  Muschamp  explores  the  universality  of  monumental  destruction,  noting 
that: 


"Exploding  buildings  are  this  community's  landmarks— its  inverted  arches 
of  triumph,  its  sinister  Taj  Mahals.  They  provide  images  of  collective 
experience  that  is  otherwise  elusive.  Traditionally,  we  look  to  buildings  to 
provide  symbols  of  social  cohesion.  Exploding  buildings  now  perform  an 
equivalent  symbolic  role.  People  may  build  in  different  styles,  but 
explosions  are  universal"  (NYT  May  30, 1993). 


In  an  interview  conducted  with  Mark  Wigley  on  October  1993,  made  exclusively 
for  this  coming  publication,  Wigley  discusses  his  experiences  as  the  editor  of 
"Violence  &  Space"  (Assemblage  issue  #20).  Wigley  takes  this  opportunity  to 
reflect  on  the  causalities  of  violence  in  the  urban  realm.  Patriarchal  culture, 
Wigley  remarks,  remains  the  most  inflexible  and  pervasive  undercurrent  to 
violence  in  society.  The  media  is  not  the  principle  instrument  fanning  today's 
social  conflicts.  Social  communication  in  the  public  sphere,  traditionally  linked 
to  physical  urban  space,  has  become  dissimulated  across  the  new  electronic 
frontiers;  according  to  Wigley,  social  tension  arises  from  the  current  ambiguity  of 
place:  "When  we  talk  about  our  fear  of  violence  in  the  city,  the  real  fear  may  be, 
precisely,  that  we  are  no  longer  clear  what  the  city  is". 

Laura  Kurgan  investigates  the  projected  dimensions  of  televised  space.  "The 
network,"  according  to  Kurgan,  "with  its  video  screen  terminals,  does  not  build 
spaces:  it  overlays  or  invades  existing  spaces..."  Kurgan's  study  traces  the 
everyday  interactive  electronic  networks  that  have  become  familiar  settings  for 
personal  communication,  from  ATM  banking  to  CNN  news.  Yet  social  divisions, 
notes  Kurgan,  will  occur  between  those  communities  that  either  can  or  cannot 
enter  this  expanding  network. 

Two  works  are  still  in  their  conceptual  stages  as  of  the  writing  of  this  summary: 
Lebbeus  Woods  is  contributing  an  essay  on  Yugoslavia;  Michael  Sorkin  is 
presenting  a  semi-fictional  paper  on  a  future  city. 

Finally,  "GROUND  ZERO:  Cities  under  Fire"  has  selected  its  cover  photograph 
for  this  issue— a  still  life  study  of  mannequin  hands-by  Ted  Morrison.  Also 
featured  are  photographs  by  the  photo-journalists  Stephan  Herzog  and  Camilo 
Vergara,  to  be  presented  in  photo  essay  format.  Many  of  the  above  articles  have 
accompanying  photo  illustrations  or  magazine  reproductions.  The  deadline  for 
submissions  of  preliminary  drafts  of  the  manuscripts,  photography  and  artwork 
has  been  set  for  January  15, 1994.  Excerpts  and  samples  of  the  work  contributed 
will  be  made  available  shortly  after  this  date. 


GROUND  ZERO:  THE  MORTAL  CITY 


AN  INVITATION  FOR  ARTICLES 
FOR  "REPORTS"  MAGAZINE  #5, 

A  PUBLICATION  OF  STOREFRONT 
FOR  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE 
PETER  LANG,  GUEST  EDITOR 

"The  fateful  question  for  the  human  species  seems  to  me  to  be 
whether  and  to  what  extent  their  cultural  development  will  succeed 
in  mastering  the  disturbance  of  their  communal  life  by  the  human 
instinct  of  aggression  and  self-destruction." 

Sigmund  Freud,  Vienna,  1930  ^ 

NEW  YORK,  JUNE  7,  1993 

From  high  up  in  the  surrounding  mountains,  Bosnian  Serbs 
indiscriminately  lob  shells  of  death  into  the  city  of  Sarajevo. 
From  the  protected  suburbs  around  Los  Angeles,  the  privileged  few 
recoil  into  their  pool-houses  as  the  urban  sprawl  in  their  midst 
wastes  itself  away. 

Globally  transmitted  satellite  images  of  these  cities  fade 
conveniently  into  pixel  dust.  Flickering  pale  blue  lights  dancing 
on  countless  living  room  walls  are  the  strained  echoes  of  these 
bleak  tragedies.  Lost  in  electronic  media  translation  are  the  raw 
sensations:  the  grip  of  panic  as  one  rushes  to  makeshift  hospitals 
to  donate  blood  in  Sarajevo;  the  dry  choking  nausea  deep  in  one's 
throat  from  the  stench  of  smoking  ash  in  downtown  L.A.. 

What  we  see  in  our  voyeuristic  televised  survey  of  the  world  is 
a  bricolage  of  portent  symbols.  Real  events  did  take  place 
somewhere  before  they  were  "spun"  off  the  Six  O'clock  News.  The 
fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  encapsulated  by  the  media,  carried  along 
with  it  the  final  collapse  of  the  historical  schemata  of  20th 
century  "civilization,"  the  so  called  "end  of  history."  Gone  are 
the  archaic  bi-polar  cold  war  politics  and  its  spheres  of 
interests;  forgotten  are  the  supra-ideological  meta-models  and 
their  totalizing  commitments;  dismantled  are  the  universal 
philosophical  assemblages  and  their  often  vain  critiques  of 
modernity . 

We  have  increasingly  perfected,  or  so  it  would  seem,  a  new 
interpretational  syntax;  uncertainty  has  replaced  certainty; 
irrationality  has  replaced  rationality.  But  we  remain,  despite  our 
renewed  quests  for  understanding,  as  uncomprehending  of  human 
bloodletting  as  always.  Television  plays  to  the  curiosity  of  our 
minds,  but  denies  the  all  too  real  experience  of  our  bodies. 
Sarajevo  and  L.A.  are  not  just  symbolic  realities,  they  are  the 
sites  of  human  existence,  of  human  civilization,  and  human 


^  Sigmund  Freud  Civilization  and  its  Discontents,  James 
Strachey,  ed..  New  York,  Norton  1961,  pp  92 


suffering.  It  does  not  help  us  to  imagine  humanity,  if  we  cannot 
grasp  the  complexity  of  the  individual. 


Social  critics,  architects,  and  urban  planners  are  often  at  a 
loss  to  discover  the  physical  clues  to  aggression  in  these  shelled 
and  crumbling  cities.  The  landscape  of  gutted  highrises,  debris 
covered  roads,  and  devastated  infrastructures  are  by  now  the  common 
symbols  of  our  contemporary  folly.  Fragmented  images  of  these  ruins 
are  instantly  broadcast  worldwide  and  quickly  forgotten.  But  will 
human  suffering  remain  imponderable? 

*  *  * 

There  are  two  related  aspects  of  social  violence  that  should  be 
called  into  question.  The  first  dwells  on  the  empiric  human 
condition,  while  the  second  concerns  the  broadcast  message. 

In  the  first  paradigm,  the  social  contract  recognized  by  an 
urban  community  losses  its  fragile  coherence.  Conflict  can  become 
animated  and  often  brutal.  Whether  the  aggressor  or  the  aggrieved, 
the  individual  cannot  easily  escape  the  physical  circumstances  of 
this  dissolving  social  environment.  The  potentially  rapid  decline 
in  urban  civilization  engenders  both  physical  destruction  and  human 
fatality.  Is  the  uncontrollable  escalation  of  violence  in  Sarajevo 
or  in  L.A.  rooted  in  social  injustice,  or  symptomatic  of  collective 
madness? 

The  premise  for  the  second  paradigm  is  that  there  exists  a 
substantial  audience  for  "based  on  reality"  televised  violence. 
Broadcast  simulacra  of  "live  disasters"  serve  as  macabre 
entertainment  for  the  mass  public.  Disjointed  both  in  time  and 
space,  transmissions  of  violence  are  the  Mephistian  props  of  modern 
media  culture.  The  videotaped  decline  of  one  urban  civilization, 
death,  destruction  and  all,  allows  the  creation  of  a  new  simulated 
anti-civilization  that  can  be,  on  another  level,  as  powerfully 
engaging.  Lost  in  the  transmission,  however,  is  the  physical 
reality  and  evidence  of  human  causality;  Sarajevo  and  L.A..  have 
been  stripped  of  even  their  frayed  Olympic  banners.  Perhaps  only 
human  neurosis  is  successfully  transferable  electronically. 

Expunged  of  humanity,  today's  civilizations  stand  precariously 
between  reality  and  fiction.  The  challenge  for  social  critics, 
architects,  and  urban  planners  is  to  consider  the  genesis  and  the 
decline  of  urban  culture,  and  attempt  to  explore  the  changing 
content  of  contemporary  society.  Are  we  witnessing  a  different  kind 
of  social  shelter  take  shape,  an  anti-civilization  of  our 
discontents,  where  human  tragedy  is  remote  controlled? 

PETER  LANG 

DEADLINE  FOR  ROUGH  DRAFT  SUBMISSIONS  IS  SEPTPfflr^R^^lT,  1993. 
PLEASE  CONTACT  PETER  LANG:  tel.:  (212)  947  5579 
fax:  (212)  239  6543. 
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Peter  Lang 

Interview  with  Mark  Wigley  October  19th,  1993 

PL:  First  question  -  Are  you  still  in  one  piece  after  violent^ space? 

MW:  Well  I  wasn't  in  one  piece  at  the  beginning.  VaoleiU^p^i^,  as 
an  issue,  was  problematic  to  put  together  for  other  reasoiTsT^  It  had  to 
do  with  the  fact  that,  in  the  face  of  the  threat(?)  of  the  two  words,  or 
the  combination  of  the  two  words;  'violence'  on  the  one  hand,  'space' 
on  the  other,  most  of  the  writers  I  had  invited,  all  of  whom  are 
certifiable  anyway,  went  into  shock  in  the  face  of  the  combination  of 
those  two  words.  You  would  think  that,  on  one  level,  it's  obvious  that 
violence  is  a  shocking  subject  and  a  difficult  one  to  deal  with. 
However,  the  particular  combination  of  the  question  of  violence  and 
the  question  of  space  seemed  to  prove  particularly  difficult  for  all 
the  writers..  I  was  very  happy  with  all  the  contributions  but  it's  also 
true  that  almost  every  contributor  said,  "If  you  don't  want  to  use 
this,  I  would  perfectly  understand  why,"  and  each  of  the  fifty  people 
involved  went  into  a  mini  soap  opera  in  which  I  became  the 
unqualified  and  unwilling  therapist  and  in  the  end,  as  for  myself,  I'm 
no  more  or  less  fragmented  than  I  was  before.  I  was  interested  to 
what  extent  this  very  obvious  question  was  a  difficult  one. 

PL:  Especially  in  the  way  you  phrased  it,  without  even  a  verb. 


MW:  The  basic  idea  was  to  explore  the  gap  between  those  two  words 
and  to  see  if  it  is  a  gap  or  not.  The  more  you  look  at  violence  you 
realize  immediately  that  once  you  get  close  to  what  we  mean  by 
violence,  you  start  speaking  about  space.  That  is  easy  for  most 
people  to  understand  but  what's  less  easy  to  understand  is  that  the 
reverse  is  also  true.  The  more  precise  you  get  in  discussing  what  you 
really  mean  by  space,  questions  of  violence  come  in  and  that,  of 
course,  is  really  my  interest.  This  is  why  the  issue  of  trying  to  use 
the  shot-down  approach,  of  getting  so  many  different  kind  of  people 
coming  at  that  question  from  so  many  different  angles,  to  try  and 
expose  issues  that  could  be  better  explored.  My  personal  opinion  is 
that  the  issue  of  violence  in  space  was  to  justify  the  beginning  of  a 
very  long  project  which  will  have  to  be  carried  out  by  many  people. 
I  think  it  is  an  urgent  project. 


PL:  Especially  because  so  many  people  are  unaware  of  the  violent 
roles  they  play  themselves  in  this  project.  It's  this  becoming  aware 
of  oneself,  in  a  way.  What  brings  me  to  this  subject  of  the 


( 


city/ is  this  concern  about  the  way  popular  concensus  has  changed  on 
-tZ  views  of  the  city.  We  have  gone  from  fearmg  the  death  of  the 
city  to  the  city  of  death  -  --  and  fjlunkjhis 

is.^.a  very  traumatic  change  in  our  perception  of  the  ch^ — pow  o  ^ 

see,  'f6r  -exampler'1ocat~govefflmerrt'i5nanm^  warT*iat;_  o"  a  very  rea  A 

level,  this  has  been  played  out.  What  are  your  feelings  on  tl^ 


\  tr^riQiiinn  of  citv:  You  .aoJonger  -can  save  it? 


MW:  It's  a  difficult  question  because  all  the  terms  have  to  be 

thought  about.  If,  as  you  say,  we  don't  perceive  the  city  in  the  same 
way  there's  a  real  issue  as  to  who  the  'we'  is  and,  I  suppose,  we  also 
have  to  say  the  same  of  the  city.  It's  not  so  clear  to  us  what  the  city 
is  anymore.  We  live  in  the  myth,  and  I  think  its  really  a  myth,  that 
we  once  understood  what  a  city  was.  Any  kind  of  research  indicates 
that  the  idea  of  city  is  a  very  difficult  concept  to  understand. 

In  a  way  the  idea  of  'city'  is  a  kind  of  disruption  of  other  ideas  that 
we  think  we're  familiar  with.  So  we  tend  to  think  of  the  city  as  being 
that  which  is  not  the  countryside,  for  instance,  (working  for  a 
moment  on  the  assumption  that  we  know  what  the  countryside  is.) 
So  if  we  think  that's  what  the  city  is  we  associate  it  with  certain 
levels  of  density,  people,  and  so  on,  but  we  know  that  the  physical 
form  of  the  city  is  radically  changing  all  the  time;  one  can  almost  look 
out  of  the  window  and  see  the  city  changing.  We  also  know  that  the 
people's  relationship  to  the  city  changes  and,  in  so  doing,  they 

change. 

I  think  there  is  a  real  issue  of  who  the  'we'  is  because  typically  we  ve 
associated  cities  with  people;  with  large  numbers  of  people.  When 
people  think  of  Paris,  they  think  of  a  huge  number  of  French  people 
in  one  spot;  they  think  of  that  before  they  think  of  the  bu'^mgs.  So 
when  you  deal  with  the  question  of  death  in  the  city  or  the  death  of 
the  city  I  guess  those  questions  are,  for  me,  impossible  to  separate 

PL-  I  think,  first  of  all,  there  is  the  primal;  there  could  be  a  primal 
concept  of  what  the  city  is.  I  was.  just  reading  Robert  Lopez  who 
descrLd  the  earliest  hieroglyp/c  i^ograms  that  we  can  translate 
via  the  circle  and  the  cross.  /yjlJ^iAaL-iWtlie^i^ 
oprnisilkmal  elemsnlu there  isilh|7c^try  and  there  is  the  city. 
Perhaps  these  things  aid  in  clarif^^this  issue  but  we've  gone  a  ong 
way  from  such  a  clear  characterization  to  a  primal  concept  of 
the  city  is.  In  this  long  voyage  of  tiiOe  1  think  we  have  come  to  the 
point  where,  if  you  don't  understand  iV  we  are  almost  impotent  t 


I  » 


take  you  any  further.  That's  why,  to  ground  the  issue  on  what's 
happening  in  the  United  States  right  now,  the  city  seems  to  be  this 
place  where  we  have  to  triple  our  police;  deal  with  the  crime;  we 
have  to  imprison  people  in  new  prisons.  To  rephrase  it  how  has  this 
fear,  that  we  now  have,  changed? 


MW:  Again  I  think  the  tricky  part  of  the  question,  that  hidden 

dimension,  is  if  we  associate  cities  with  buildings,  with  physical 
objects  and  so  on,  what  we  are  really  pointing  to  is  a  'residue'  of  an 
older  idea  of  what  a  city  is.  Buildings  are  mechanisms  of 
representation;  a  system  of  organizing  things;  of  seeing  things  and,  in 
that  sense,  they  are  political  constructions.  What  we  now  know  is 
that  the  boundaries  of  a  city  no  longer  coincide  with  the  boundaries 
or  physical  limits  of  a  city.  We  could  say  at  one  time,  for  instance,  a 
city  was  defined  by  its  newspaper;  the  readership  of  a  regional 
newspaper  would  determine  what  that  region  was.  So  the  New  York 
Times  was  the  newspaper  of  New  York.  Now,  of  course.  New  York  is 
a  very  particular  case  because  the  New  York  Times,  somehow,  has  an 
international  role  as  a  newspaper.  So,  as  a  city,  it's  an  important  part 
of  New  Yorks  identity,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time,  having  its 
boundaries  virtually  include  the  whole  world.  To  put  it  another  way, 
if  there  are  boundaries  to  New  York  City,  those  boundaries  can  be 
seen  in  every  country  of  the  world.  You  can  actually  see  New  York, 
as  it  were,  begin  and  stop.  .  ,  '  * 

that  also  used  to  be  true  of  particular  cities;  London,  Paris,  Vienna, 
New  York  and  so  on,  but  now  we  know  it's  true  of  everything  we 
used  to  call  a  city  that,  even  though  a  medium-sized  town  in 
Tennesse  has  an  international  image  -  representation  of  itself.  It's 
boundaries  literally  can  be  seen  moving  around  the  world.  Now  we 
have  got  used  to  the  sense  that  cities  no  longer  clearly  define 
physical  limits.  When  we  talk  about  violence  and  our  fear  of  the 
streets,  for  instance,  we  are  not  talking  directly  about  our  fear  of 
violence  in  the  city  rather,  our  fear  of  violence  in  the  residue  of  a 
pre^aousjdea^^hat  a  city  was.  fjS  '  £. 

To  some  extent  our  real\public  space  is  now,  of  course,  in  the  media. 

It  is  exactly  the  media  tliaT  Lai^ovedn[Ire~~bi)TiiTttaTieK-‘T^ 
such  that  they  overlap  in  very  complex  networks  and  so  on.  The 
streets  as  such,  previously  understood  to  be  public  space,  have 
become  residual  spaces  within  which  we  no  longer  tolerate  certain 
things.  I  m  not  sure  I  would  accept  that  there  is  any  more  or  any 
less  violence  in  the  streets  today  than  there  was  in  the  past.  It's  true 

fo  u  C'  s  c.  ^ 
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that  our  relationship  to  their  violence  has  changed,  as  you  referred  to 
'fear,'  but  it  maybe  to  do  with  the  fact  that  that  space  is  no  longer 
clearly  defined  in  our  minds,  which  is  just  to  combine  the  answers  to 

your  two  questions.  When  we  talk  about  our  fear  of  violence  in^  the _ _ 

city  the  real  fear  may  be,  precisely,  that  we  are  no  longer  clear  what 
the  city  is.  This  uncertainty  about  the  definition  of  the  city,  is  an 
uh^rertainty  about  what  space  can  be  occupied  and  what  space 
cannot.  Therefore,  if  you  can't  define  space,  the  space  in  which  you 
feel  you  can  operate,  you  are  already  exposing  yourself  to  a  violence 
of  which  we  see  in  the  streets;  or  what  we  think  we  see  in  the  streets 
may  be  just  a  kind  of  manifestation.  ^  ^  ^ 

We  believe  the  streets  are  violent  because  we  see  the  streets  are 
violent,  not  because  we  are  in  the  streets  experiencing  that  violence, 
but  we  see  it  on  television.  Likewise,  the  perception  is  that  there  is 
now,  extroardinarily,  much  more  violence,  inside  the  home,  than  ever 
before  when,  of  course,  it's  much  likely  to  be  true  that  the  endless 
violence  of  the  home  is  now  becoming  more  visible.  Why  is  it 
becoming  visible?  because  the  boundaries  of  the  home  are  no  longer 
clear;  because  the  media,  exactly  the  same  media  which  has  confused 
our  idea  of  what  a  city  is,  has  confused  our  idea  of  what  a  home  is. 

On  both  sides,  we  have  the  conception  that  there  is  more  violence. 


It  may  be  a  very  simple  thing;  it  may  be  that  we  think  that  there  is 
more  violence  because  the  spatial  definitions  have  been  called  into 
question.  My  claim  would  be,  precisely,  that  at  the  moment  in  which 
we  believe  we  understand  what  a  space  is,  is  the  moment  that  we 
conceal  the  violence,  by  which  that  space  has  been  produced,  and  the 
violence  that  is  ongoing  and  reproducing  and  maintaining  that  space. 
For  instance,  'Home  Sweet  Home,'  the  good  old  house,  whether  it  be 
an  apartment  in  New  York  City  or  an  idyllic,  Connecticut  country 
house;  the  sense  that  we  know  what  that  space  is  —  that  we  know 
what  that  architecture  is  --  depends  on  us,  absolutely,  blocking  out 
any  sense  of  violence  in  both  those  locations.  The  moment  we 
register  both  those  sites  as  violent  is  the  moment  in  which  we  are 
saying  we  are  no  longer  in  fear  of  the  spaces. 


So,  in  summary,  it  could  be  that  any  fear  is  a  fear  of  an  inability  to 
define  space.  It's  very  clear  that  we  have  become  uncertain  about 
many  spaces,  that  we  once  thought  were  clearly  defined,  but  I  very 
much  oppose  the  idea  that  this  is  a  new  phenomenon.  I  don't  accept 
the  view  that  says  we  live  in  a  post-modern  age  in  which  traditional 
boundaries  have  been  simulated  by  the  media  etc..  Therefore,  we 


somehow  find  ourselves  in  an  atopic  chaos  or  abyss  that  was 
unknown  to  people  of,  for  instance,  mediaeval  times  who,  according 
to  the  myth,  fully  understood  their  place  in  the  world;^cnew  what  a 
church  was;/4iew  what  their  place  was;  and  didn't  have  any  form  of 
identity  crisis  and  so  on.  I  think  this  is  just  a  profound  nostalgia  on 
our  part.  We  always  imagine  that  things  were  secure  and,  now,  we 
even  imagine  that  the  cities  were  secure  in  the  nineteenth  century 
which  we  know,  any  kind  of  evidence  will  suggest,  the  city  in  the 
nineteenth  century  was  a  very  insecure  place  indeed. 


PL:  What  adds  to  the  confusion  is  that  you  seem  to  have  an  overlap 
of  different  types  of  violence  occurring  at  the  same  time.  For 
example,  in  Sarajevo,  you  have  the  siege  mentality  which  is  archaic 
in  its  form;  yet,  in  Los  .Angeles,,  you  have  the  imploding  city.  I 
think,  to  some  extent,  you  are  correct  in  that  these  are  not  new 
phenomena  but  the  confusion  that  is  generated  from  having  such  a 
conflict  of  experiences  makes  me  wonder  whether  we  can  more 
clearly  understand  the  siege  mentality  than  we  can  an  imploding 

city.  4  /  U- 

MW:  Well  that's  interesting  because  you  could  say  that  these  very 

visible  and  horrific  struggles,  are  exactly  an  attempt  to  maintain  an 
old  spatial  order.  At  the  one  level  it's  obvious  because  the  different 
groups  are  defending  traditional  spaces  and  they  are  identifying 
themselves  either  with  religious  spaces  of  various  kinds  or  with 

physical  spaces  and,  in  fact,  what  they  are  insisting  on,  is  that  these 

two  things  should  be  the  same.  One  part  of  Yugoslavia,  or  what  we 
understood  to  be  Yugoslavia,  should  be  representing  one  religion,  one 
medium  and,  likewise,  another.  So  there's  a  desperate  attempt  to 

make  the  political  order,  as  it  were,  coincide  with  the  spatial  order.  I 
think  you  can  say  the  same  of  Los  Angeles.  The  struggle  is  not  over 
who  controls  which  piece  of.  territory,  rather,  what  constitutes 
territory.  ^  C:  ' 


What  are  the  new  characteristics  of  territory  and  the  war?  -  for 
territory  is  no  more  war-like  or  no  more  violent  than  any  attempt  to 
define  space.  In  fact,  for  all  of  its  apparent  brutality,  the  violence  of 
Los  Angeles  is  relatively  insignificant.  If  we  were  to  look  around  the 
globe,  at  any  one  day,  we  would  have  to  conclude,  even  on  a  good 
day,  that  the  incident  in  Los  Angeles  was  no  more  than  an  incident. 
It's  significant  only  inasmuch  as  it,  in  a  way,  forces  us  to  confront  the 
kind  of  lives  that  we  are  living.  It's  not  significant  because  we  learnt 
any  lessons,  that  is  clearly  not  the  case;  it's  not  significant  because 


people  are  upset  about  it.  In  fact,  you  could  say,  that  it  is  absolutely 
remarkable  how  little  people  are  concerned  about  what  went  on  in 
Los  Angeles.  It’s  very  clear  that  the  majority  of  Americans  are 
happy  that  Los  Angeles  is  the  way  it  is;  there  is  almost  no  doubt 
about  that.  We  cannot,  for  a  moment,  take  seriously  any  claims  that 
people  are  unhappy  with  the  amount  of  people  being  killed  on  the 
streets  when  the  very  same  people,  who  claim  to  be  feeling  so 
unhappy,  are  constantly,  in  obvious  and  unobvious  ways,  sustaining 
a  complex  economy  whose  only  most  obvious  symptom  is  the  free 
availability  of  automatic  weapons  --  understood  as  a  right  and  that 
right  is,  simply,  the  right  to  kill. 

PL:  What  I  see  in  this  is  that  there  are  two  paradigms.  Let's  take 
Paris  1968,  you  have  the  barricades;  people  protecting  their  territory 
from  the  outside  and  flushing  out  the  unwanted  elements.  You  have 
this  phenomena,  in  Los  Angeles,  where  you  have  the  destruction  of 
ones  own  terrain  which  I  find  again  a  very  ambiguous  statement 

MW:  I  agree,  but  of  course  I  would  say  that  particular  phenomenon 
a  perfect  illustration  of  what  I  was  saying.  According  to  the 
^old  rul^  where  it’s  clear  what  your  space  is,  the  one  thing  you  never 
W-4s^estroy  your  own  space;  but  what  if  your  struggle  is  not  over 
who  has  the  space  but  what  the  space  is?  Then,  of  course,  one  can 
literally  destroy  ones  own  space.  In  fact  the  most  polemical  way  of 
making  one’s  point  is  to  destroy  one’s  own  space  and  this,  for  me, 
was  a  very  articulate,  systematic  move.  That’s  not  to  say  there  was  a 
plan  but  it  was  an  absolutely  understandable  symptom  of  a  situation. 
What  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  were  making  clear  is  that  they  no 
longer  have  a  sense  of  space.  Therefore,  no  amount  of  token 
property,  in  this  case  to  say  largely,  slum  rental  property  which  is,  of 
course,  not  their  property  at  all,  since  we  live  in  a  country  which  acts 
in  every  way  possible  to  make  sure  that  people  from  certain  ethnic 
race,  class  and  gender  categories  don't  own  property;  do  not  have  the 
rights  to  play  with  their  spaces. 

PL:  the  economic  rights? 

MW:  Yes,  so  we  have  a  country  which  absolutely  insists  that  the 
majority  of  people,  and  this  is  not  just  an  American  phenomenon  of 
course,  but  it’s  clear  that  we  live  in  a  social  structure  which 
absolutely  insures  that  the  majority  of  people  do  not  control  space 
and  then  we  act  surprised  when  those  very  same  people  destroy 
what  we,  so  patronizingly,  call  ’their’  space  knowing  full  well  that,  in 
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fact,  they  do  not  even  have  the  right  of  physical  mobility  through 
that  space  —  what  we  would  consider  the  most  elemental  condition 
of  our  old  idea  of  what  public  space  is;  the  capacity  to  simply  walk 
through  the  space  and,  as  you  know,  in  Los  Angeles,  for  a  black 
person  to  walk  through  the  space  is  impossible. 

PL:  Mike  Davis  pointed  that  out  --  the  fortress  nature  of  Los 

Angeles,  but  that  is  not,  in  your  mind,  a  late  twentieth  century 

condition?  ^  • 


MW:  No,  I  think  the  specifics  of  which  definition  of  space  is  falling 
away  are,'  if  we  are  to  get  crudely  megalomaniac  here  and  start 
projecting’  global  histories  over  millenia,  we  would  be  talking  about 
very  complex  histories  of  conceptions  of  space.  What  would  be 
common  to  all  the  different  historical  sites  we  would  examine  is  that, 
at  any  one  time,  there  would  be  constant  attempts  to  maintain  an 
identity  between  political,  spatial,  and  psychic  economies  but,  in 

theory,  a  building  will  be  like  the  political  structure  that  enabled  it 
and  sustained  it  and  would  be  like  the  people  that  inhabit  it  and  so 

on.  ■'  -.r '■>  -  Q.-'  i- 

There  is  always  an  attempt  to  make  no  distinction  between 
space/politics  and,  therefore,  the  specific  violence  of  Los  Angeles  is 
to  do  with  the  specific  collapse  of  very  specific  ideas  of  space.  After 
all  Los  Angeles,  for  some  time  now,  has  been  the  absolute  darling 

city  of  contemporary  theorists  who,  for  many  years,  have  celebrated 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  the  perfect  model  of  the  loss  of  the  previous 
spatial  condition.  In  a  way  we  already  knew  that  things  were 
changing  and,  what  we  don’t  accept,  is  what  was  going  on  in  Los 
Angeles  is  really  not  very  specific  to  Los  Angeles  at  all.  I  think  this 
needs  to  be  qualified;  so,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  to  insist  on  the 
specificity  of  the  Los  Angeles  riot.  We  have  to  examine  it  in  detail 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  very  strong  voices  who  are  doing  that  analysis 
and  those  voices  come  from  the  university;  from  the  polidcal 

environment;  from  the  streets  and  homes;  and  in  multiple  disciplines, 
including  architecture.  //r/cY"  (  f  ^  k: 


At  the  same  time  it’s  absolutely  important  to  understand  the 
relationship  the  struggle  might  have  with  the  kind  of  global  scene 
because  there  is  a  generic  rule:  Violence  is  foremost  always  placed 
into  a  ghetto  and  it’s  easy  to  demonstrate  that  oui>^U-u^re-.^rvives 
by  believing  that  it  has  safelylocated  violence  ii^o  a  space.^  IX  is 
very  easy  for  us  to  think  that  VioIence~can  be  located;  for  hrstance,  in 

/T^  p  { '(V , 


Los  Angeles,  in  Detroit,  and  in  the  streets.  By  placing  it  in  these 
ghettos,  forget  the  much  less  visible  violence.  This  less  visible 
violence,  not  only  probably  causes  more  literal  deaths  of  people  than 
occurred  in  these  very  symbolic  events,  but  there's  an  ongoing  daily 
violence  of  every  day  life  which  is,  in  fact,  not  radically  different 
from  that  scene  in  Los  Angeles  but  is  never  acknowledged  as  such. 
For  example,  many  of  the  people  who  are  so  offended  at  the  violence 
of  Los  Angeles  are,  in  their  own  lives,  participating  in  the  cover-up  of 
domestic  violence  and  we  refuse  to  see  an  association  between  the 
two. 


We  can  no  longer  make  any  distinction  between  domestic  space  and 
the  space  of  the  city.  This  was  probably  already  a  questionable 
assumption  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  but  for  sure,  the 
moment  we  turned  the  corner  and  headed  into  the  twentieth 
century,  this  distinction  between  domestic  space  and  public  space 
was  completely,  and  very  quickly,  annihilated  by  new  technologies  of 
representation.  This  is  not  necessarily  very  interesting  to  say  but 
these  are  the  obvious  points  and,  if  we  say  these  obvious  points,  we 
have  to  realize  that  blood  flowing  on  the  streets  is  only  one,  and  not 
necessarily  a  very  significant  symptom,  of  a  structural  phenomenon 
that  organizes  the  whole  political  economy  of  our  society  and  may 
well  be,  as  has  been  proved  time  and  time  again  in  history,  that 
blood  in  the  streets  is  nothing  more  than  a  tactical  cover-up  for  a 
much  more  insidious,  much  more  radically  structural  phenomenon. 

To  put  it  i^be'^^no^obv^  termsT-li^ere  are  still  many  people 
dying,  ^pry  night,  in  the  streets  of  Los  AngMe^s  and  those  deaths, 
thoseT^s  well-known,  less  romantic,  less  televis^  events  are  now 
igi^Ored  more  than  ever  because  they  seem  insignificant  in 
comparison  to  what  was  so  obviously  a  big  media  event  -  the  whole 
city,  as  it  were,  on  fire  -  that's  the  first  level.  The  ^econd  level  is 

what  about  the  violence  that  never  can  be  seen,  even  if  we  were  to 

have  a  camera?  This  is  the  most  intensely  political  violence  of  all 
and  architecture  is  completely  complicitous  with  this^/both  with  the 
actual  violence  and,  more  importantly,  the  cover-up.^^  I  would  go  so 
of  course,  to  demonstrate  (I  am  being  me^lomaniac  here)  that 
arcmheoture  is  no  more  than  the  cover-up,  ^of  "violence  -  It's  one  and 
only  role^'^^ThaT&Uiterally  whaLjw^-are '"paid  to  do.' 

PL:  In  that  respect,  it  certainly  brings  to  question  the  much  larger 

issue  of  what  architects  see  themselves  in  the  vision  of  the  future. 

However,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  that  if  we  were  to  look  at  this;  we  are 


S 


familiar  with  certain  critiques,  social  critiques;  could  disc^  what 
has  brought  us  to  this  level,  whether  or  not/it's  alienaticm  in  the 
modern  society,  this  varying  critique  or  this  soft  of  single 

dimentional  society,  where  we  no  longer  have  a  p^>flc  life  because 
our  home  lives  have  become  the  public  domain.  That's  the  invasion 
of  the  electronic  media.  Even  more  so  it's  even  been  stressed  to 
higher  degree  with  our  reliance  on  computer  work  within  the  home. 
There  are  also  some  more  classical  ways  of  analysing  this,  for 
example,  north/south  divisions,  rich/poor,  racial  context, 
immigration;  the  standard  things  that  you  see  published  in  countless 
articles  and  analysiSA"If  what  you're  saying  is  true,  do  you  think  that 
we  really  have  to  completely  revise  our  methods,  first  of  all, 
understanding  this  incomprehensible(?)  Are  we  starting  tablo(?) 
with  building  new  structures  of  understanding?  (Tape  End) 

/(/OT  Ti,  f’c 

MW:  I  was  going  to  say  that  'the  new  is  like  an  old  idea.  Inats 
what  I'm  trying  to  say  that,  for  instance,  it  s  possible  for  us  to  think 

of  a  new  situation,  in  terms  of  alienation  etc.,  but  we  also  know 

historically  that  alienation  was  like  the  big  theme  of  the  second  half 

of  the  nineteenth  century.  If  we  really  think  that  things  have 
changed,  maybe  we  wouldn't  imagine  that  we  are  alienated.  I  very 
much  doubt  that  we  are  alienated,  we  pretty  much  know  what's 
going  on.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  real  surprise  about  Los 
Angeles  other  than  the  extreme  gesture  of  setting  fire  to  your  own 
property,  or  what  is  ostensibly,  as  far  as  the  public's  concerned,  your 
own  property.  The  danger  is,  in  hyping  the  apparently 
condition,  then  ables  us  to  progress  some  sense  of  a  previous 

condition  that  we  would  like  to  return  to.  It's  very  clear,  for 

instance,  that  all  of  this  violence  actually  is  produced  by  people  who 
want  to  return  to  such  a  previous  condition.  What  used  to  be 

Yugoslavia,  they  are  killing  people  in  order  to  recover  a  previous 
spatial  model.  Everytime  somebody  gets  nostalgic,  it  leads  to  trouble. 
The  very  right  to  carry  guns  in  this  country  can  be  shown  to  be 

sustained  by  the  desire,  not  simply  to  not  contradict  a  certain  kind  of 
questionable  interpretation  of  the  'founding  fathers'(?)  but  the  very 
idea  that  one  would  return  to  the  founding  fathers  in  order  to  seek 
proof.  We  can  easily  demonstrate  that  the  great  appeal  to  return  to 
the  founding  fathers  and,  I  notice,  it's  always  the  founding  fathers 
not  the  founding  children,  brothers,  sisters,  cousins  (all  from  a 

different  country?),  the  very  idea  that  you  have  to  protect  this 
beautiful,  idyllic,  political  ideal  is  responsible  for  enormous  numbers 
of  people  being  killed  generally,  these  days  of  course,  by  a 

combination  of  very  precise  hits  and  random  shots,  nothing  really 


inbetween,  particularly  in  New  York  City  where  you  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  caught  in  the  middle,  as  it  were,  in  Washington,  Boston, 
or  any  other  city.  Particularly  in  New  York  we  see  this,  almost  \J 

spatialization  (specialization?)  of  murder  where  one  is  either  caught 

by  a  random  bullet  or  precisely  hit  for  a  very  particular  reason,  even  i 
if  it  is  just  to  pick  up  your  hand-bag.  In  this  sort  of  situation,  all  of  ^ 
the  violence  you  see  around  us  has  been  produced  by  people  who  v. 
sayi,.^at  there  was  previously  a  spatial  order  that  was  y 
For  instance  I  think  it  is  also  true  that  all  of  those  social  theorists  x 
who  claim  that  we  have  lost  the  wonderful  public  space  that  we  used  I 
to  have,  because  that  public  space  was  not  so  wonderful,  it  doesn’t 
matter  what  criteria  you  want  to  use.  Who  was  it  occupied  by? 

Were  the  men  occupying  it  or  the  women  occupying  it?  Which  class 

groups?  Which  structure  was  being  preserved?  How  many  people 
were  being  killed?  and  so  on.  The  moment  you  actually  look  at  that 
scene,  you  have  to  conclude  that  it  wasn't  so  great.  In  any  case,  what 
is  a  public  square?  A  public  square  is  just  one  technology  of 
communication,  which  makes  possible  a  communication  to  a  certain 
number  of  people  in  a  certain  way. and  maintains  a  certain  violent, 
political  regime.  So,  from  here,  it  makes  no  sense  to  say  that, 
because  we  no  longer  have  the  public  space  that  we  used  to  have, 
therefore,  we  are  falling  into  a  condition  of  chaos  and  that  the  a 
spatial  quality  of  the  media  today  have  disturbed  us  from  our 

previously  secure  environment  of  house  leading  to  public  space  and 
so  on.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  say  that  our  previous  idea  of  what  a 
house  was  and  what  a  public  square  was,  these  were  just  certain 
technologies  of  communication  at  certain  moments  in  time.  The 
television,  fax  machine  and  computer  represent  other  modes  of 
communication,  other  spaces  that  are,  in  their  own  way,  just  as 
clearly  defined  but  the  transition  from  one  to  another  is  always 
brutal,  as  is  the  condition  within  them.  It's  easy  to  demonstrate  that 
the  space  of  the  computer  is  a  nightmare  space;  it's  easy  to 
demonstrate  that.  It’s  also  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the  public  space, 
supposedly  existing  in  a  previous  time,  was  also  a  brutal  space.  I  m 

not  sure  we  are  so  alienated.  It's  very  clear  that  the  only  people  who 

were  alienated  were  the  theorists  and  it's  still  the  case  that  the 
people  who  say  we  are  currently  in  a  situation  of  alienation,  our 
social  historians  and  cultural  theorists,  who  want  a  previous 

situation.  They  themselves  are  clearly  alienated  by  the  current 
situation.  Alienation  means,  of  course,  to  be  an  alien;  to  feel  oneself 
to  be  an  alien  which  means  to  be  outside  of  ones  own  space.  It 


literally  means  to  no  longer  have  your  own  space.  I'm  not  so  sure 
that  things  have  changed  that  much.  ^  .  /////''  - 


I  T  D  ^ 

PL:  Well  that  was  a  question  that  Heidegger  certainly  dwelled  -wkh 
a  long— time  lTu^,4hink  that,  in  the  sense  of  the  phenomological 
aspects  of  whatCisT^ace,/ but  Fm  also  questioning  that  the  advance  of 
history  -seems  to  be  going  in-this^-sort-Tof,  one  step  forward  -  one  step 
backward.  One  step  future,  one  step  nostalgia.  That  is  also  a 
seemingly  permanent  fixture  since  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century,  when  nostalgia  came  into  the  commonplace,  of  the  common 
language.  I  do  think  that  it's  very  important  to  try  to  understand 

what  is  nothing  more  than  a  romantic  confusion. 

MW:  Yes  because,  clearly,  nostalgia  is  a  lethal  weapon  and  it  kills 
people. 


PL:  It's  reactionary  and  we  have  to  be  aware  of  it.  I  have  the 

impression  that  'the  American  way'  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
perfection  of  the  consumer  mass  culture,  ^ha^^rLg^l^^^-^j^^ubat^^ 
in  the  United  St^es,  for  a  certain  amount  of  ^ears,  an( 


Alb  Vi 
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without  other  opposing  idealogical  ideologies  at  this  point  in  time,  it 
will  soon  become  a  universal  language  -  the  mass  consumer  culture, 
the  universal  versus  the  specific.  What  I'm  wondering  about  is  that 
if  we  can't  just  take  a  knife  to  this  situation  and  say  that  given  the 
mediated,  consumer  culture  that  we  live  in  today;^  that  this. 


^phenomenon,  w h ate ver--shape  it  takesV~Ts  an  expanding  phenomenon. 
^'^^^owthe~medIans~~gIoBat~^  shape  and  form.  We  don't  have  to 

coverage  of  Moscow  to  know  that  (every^^n^— s-aw-that  we 
Somalia  that— ni^lTT?)  but  what  I'm  basically  saying  is  that 


when  you  see  countries  like 
&tr.ang  --embi  ace~~'of-- rrotl 


^  ^Czechoslovakia  and  their 
tnan  tb  pmicipat^m  the  consumer 


culture  and  it  is  a  sort  of,  by  now,  universal  consumer  culture.  They 
want  what  ev^^r^pne  else  wants  and  we,  as  Americans,  have  had 
forty  year^^Advance  on  this.  I  wonder  if  I  can  just  look  at  that  and 
say,  "this  is  what  we've  become  -  lock,  stock  and  barrel  -  and  that,  if 
nothing  more,  project  this;:-4eiftd  of— conditrm — ort — other:ryacieties — that 
—are^-now- embracing.  /  - 


C 


MW:  It  is,  again,  a  complicated  question.  To  risk  some  opposition  in 
the  face  of  a  question  that  obviously  we  have  to  spend  a  lot  of  time 
with.  It's  true,  obviously,  that  CNN  has  taken  over  from  where  the 
Pope  left  off.  It's  a  kind  of  global  mechanism  for  representing  the 
globe  which  is  what  the  major  religions  did  for  a  long  time.  It's  not 
really  much  to  say  that  it's  clear  that's  the  current  role  of  CNN  but 


that  global  capacity  we  can  point  to  is  equally  matched  by  an 
absolute  insistence  on  specialization  and  individuality.  There  isn't 
one  mass  consumer  audience  receiving  one  phenomenon.  In  fact  the 
phenomenon  of  so-called  mass  culture  is  a  phenomenon  of  increasing 
specialization  and  a  huge  industrial  complex  which  sets  itself  up  in 
order  to  cater  for  that  specialization.  An  obvious  case  in  point  is 
exactly  those  battles  that  are  going  on  in  Europe  at  the  moment,  are 
attempting  to  re-define  increasingly  more  smaller  regional 
specificities,  so  there  is  an  absolute  call  for  that. 

PL:  And  yet  you  have  McDonald's  penetrating  each  and  every  one  of 
those  isolated  terrains. 


MW:  McDonald's  doesn't  pose  a  threat,  in  my  view,  because  the 

, desire  to  eat  McDonald’s  which,  as  you  might  say;  is  a  desire  to  eat 
[this  global  food;  to  eat,  as  it  were,  a  symbol  of  one's  participation  in  a 
globe,  which  was  bound  to  happen  once  we  took  a  picture  of  the 

earth,  from  a  distance,  and  say,  'look  it's  one  place.'  The  same  people 

who  are  eating  their  McDonald's  are  also  doing  a  bunch  of  other 
things  to  carefully  differentiate  themselves  from  other  eaters  of 
McDonald's.  So,  again,  I  think  it's  easy  to  see  the  consumer  as 

somebody  manipulated  by  a  kind  of  relentless,  economic,  and 
political  force  presumably  coming  from  one  direction  and  having  one 
particular  agenda.  If  there  are  insidious  phenomena  at  work  in  our 
cultural  scene,  of  which  there  is  no  doubt,  those  phenomena  are  just 
as  visible  in  McDonald’s  as  they  are  in  specialist  operations  of  the 
most  minute  kind,  including  academic  research  into  the  horrors  of 
McDonald’s.  In  other  words,  the  things  to  be  concerned  with,  as  long 
as  we  can  identify  the  big  brother  who's  controlling  and 

manipulating  we  have  preserved  exactly  the  structure  which  is 
under  threat  and  we,  in  a  way,  construct  ourselves  as  vicums  to  it. 
By  and  large  consumers  do  not  construct  themselves  as  victims  of  the 
system,  they  construct  themselves  as  active  manipulators  of  it.  It's 
not  to  say  that  because  McDonald's  is  everywhere  I  am  happy.  It's 
just  that,  for  me,  it's  not  enough  of  a  symptom  of  the  real  issues. 


PL:  I  don’t  really  see  the  'McDonaldization'  or  mass  consumer  society 
as  a  conspiracy  --  absolutely  not.  What  I  see  is  an  expanding  system, 
or  non-system  which,  in  the  age  of  no  ideological  opposition,^except 
f^^eligiom  In  this  context  it's  difficult  to  sing  praise  for  what  is 
^11,  basically,  a  laissez-faire  society  or  laissez-faire  economy  which, 
of  course,  is  going  to  allow  a  lot  of  people  never  to  reach  the  doors  of 
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this  consumer  society.  One  can't  praise  it  without  recognizing  that  a 
lot  of  important  social  issues  stand  on  the  sidelines. 

/  oy  //lif,  70 -77717.4 j  p).r: 

MW:  I  have  no  doubt  aoout  that,  I  mean,  it  is  without  question  that 
the  so-called  consumer  society  is  a  society  of  institutionalized 
poverty.  I  don't  have  any  doubt  about  that.  However  one  cannot 
simply  point  to  one  part  of  that  economy  and  identify  it  as 
responsible  for  the  rest  of  the  economy  and  I  think  that's  a  very 
common  reaction  and  it's  also  a  reaction  one  can  find  within 

architecture  tcC^as  it  were,  emphasize  the  most  obvious  signs  of  the 
globalization  of  this  economy.  As  if  one  has,  by  virtue  of  doing  that, 
made  some  fundamental  political  insight  when  in  fact,  given  that 
McDonald's  is  one  of  the  biggest  corporations  selling  junk  food  in  the 
world;  to  point  to  it  and  say  it's  a  big  corporation  imposing  a  single 
identity  on  the  world,  is  to  say  nothing.  It's  McDonald's  itself  that 
absolutely  insists  that  its  burgers  will  taste  the  same  in  whatever 

country  they  go  to.  What's  more  crucial  is  to  understand  the 

relationship  between  McDonald's  and  those  operations  of  our  society 
which  we  think  are  acting  in  the  interests  of  a  more  egalitarian 

model. 

This  is  particularly  true,  in  architecture,  that  very  little  research  is 
being  done  to  question  supposedly  sound  egalitarian  political  models 
in  their  operations.  Just  to  hint  at  the  most  obvious  thing;  it  is 
reasonably  fair  to  say  that  an  enormous  majority  of  'left,'  if  we  can 
still  use  these  terms,  critics  of  mass  consumer  culture  as  sexists.  It's 
almost  a  matter  of  personal  honor  for  an  enormous  majority  of  the 
mainstream  left  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  sexist;  which  is  to  say  that  in 
the  very  main  of  an  egalitarian  society,  they  absolutely  insist  on  the 
impoverished  --  politically,  physically,  emotionally  --  of  more  than 
50%  of  the  population  which  is  only  to  say  that,  by  and  large, 
ostensibly  political  theories  are,  more  or  less  all  the  time, 
hypocritical. 


I 
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I'm  making  a  gross  generalization,  which  is  wild  in  it's  own  way,  but 
is  just  a  symptom.  In  other  words,  one  can  move  on  from  that  to 
discover  within  standard  claims,  within  architecture,  it's  very  clear 
that  those  writers,  who  see  themselves  as  agents  of  an  egalitarian 
culture,  and  point  to  those  aspects  of  architectural  culture  that  they 
feel,  somehow,  symbolize  our  institutionalized  poverty.  It's  very 
easy  to  demonstrate,  in  both  their  theoretical  and  personal 
operations,  exact  maintenance  of  sometimes  the  identical  class 
structures  that  they  are  criticizing.  It's  very  interesting  to  what 


extent  the  people  who  make  these  claims  do  not  proceed  on  with  the 
necessary  research.  In  other  words  for  them  to  make  the  claim  is 
enough;  to  ’point  the  finger'  is  seen  as  enough  and  I  don't  think  it  is. 
We  have  to  be  more  specific  somehow. 

PL;  \x/hnt  ynitV-ft — s^^ing— 4s~4liat~we  should  decapitate  critical 

theorists  and  begin  again.  / 

MW:  Something  like  that,  but  one  of  the  things  I'm  saying  is  that, 
what  would  be  necessary  in  architecture,  is  just  to  limit  the  question. 
To  really  mobilize  ourselves  for  a  more  egalitarian,  social  and 
political  economy  would  be  to  seriously  rethink  the  relationship 
between  architecture  and  the  political  and,  in  my  view,  that  cannot 
be  done  without  facing  directly  -  in  a  scholarly,  careful  way  to  say 
the  very  least  the  question  of  violence.  In  other  words,  it  s  only 
when  one  can  truly  appreciate  the  violence  of  the  most  simple,  most 
innocuous  architectural  gesture,  that  one  could  start  to  send  certain 
architectural  practices  in  another  direction.  What  I  keep  seeing  is, 
people  in  architecture,  pointing  to  obvious  visible  sites  of  political 
injustice,  identifying  architecture  in  some  cases,  worth  that  injustice, 
but  failing  to  see  the  more  everyday  operations  which  are  much 
more  fundamental,  time  and  time  again. 

.  I  think  it’s  also  a  historical  question.  It’s  clear  that  certain  political 
^models  that  still  worked  in  the  seventies,  don't  work  now  and  the 
reason  they  don't  work  is  that  we  have  benefited  so  much  from  the 
extraordinary  work  of,  firstly,  feminist  research  and,  just  to  use  some 
A/^yery  gross  labels,  post-colonial  research;  and,  more  recently,  gay  and 
^  lesbian  theory  have  forced  us  to  rethink  our  understanding  of 
questionings  of  identity  and  so  on,  that  we  just  can  no  longer  use  the 
kinds  of  models  that  still  don't  seem  to  make  a  lot  of  sense.  Even  ten 
years  ago,  one  could  almost  see  the  visible  redundancy  of  certain 
ideas  of  what  constitutes  the  political,  enough  to  say  that  we  do  have 
a  chance  now  to  think  about  architecture  in  a  more  nuanced  way. 
We  have  all  had  to  hesitate  a  lot  and  what  has  been  particularly 
interesting  is  the  extent  to  which  the  very  people,  who  have  opened 
up  these  new  questions  of  identity  and  politics  and  so  on,  have  found 
themselves  turning  to  architecture  and  thinking  about  architecture 
and  this  is  what  makes  this,  in  the  middle  of  all  this  horror,  that  we 
currently  experience.  I  find  myself  naively  optimistic  because  I 
think  that  architecture,  for  once,  is  being  positioned  as  a  fundamental 
question.  In  other  words  people  who  want  to  talk  about  politics,  talk 
about  architecture  first;  and  people  who  want  to  talk  about  sexual 


identity  talk  about  architecture;  people  who  want  to  talk  philosophy 
will  talk  about  architecture.  Architecture  is  acting,  now,  as  a  kind  of 
experimental  side  so,  on  the  one  hand  I'm  very  cynical  and 

embittered  about  the  hypocrisy  that  goes  under  the  name  of  politics, 
or  political  theorizing  in  architecture. 

At  the  same  time  I  do  think  that  the  potential  for  work  is  enormous. 

To  put  it  again  in  'cute'  terms;  what  it  will  be  to  rethink  politics  in 
architectural  terms  will  be  to  change  our  sense  of  what  constitutes 

the  political  and,  at  the  moment,  we  have  a  sense  of  politics  as 
something  independent  of  architecture;  something  that  architecture 

can  be  aligned  with,  assist/block/interfere  with,  but  it's  relationship 
that  (?)  some  kind  of  fundamental  (?).  This  is  just  an  obtainable 
position  to  take. 

PL:  Foucault,  of  course,  left^ith  a  lot  of  unresolved  issues.  Having  <4 

inspired  this  line  of  questioning  and  having  inspired  these  ^ 

movements,  most  of  which  you've  just  mention^^J^  also  left 

himself  exposed  to  very  strong  criticism  about  his^humanist  values. 

It's  not  something  that  we're  looking  to  resolve,  Its  something  that 

we're  looking  to  point  out  because,  if  there  are  fundamental  conflicts 
even  within  this  strategy,  without  bringing  us  all  down  to  the  level  of 
personal  confessions.  At  some  point  we  take  violence  and 

architecture  as  the  elements  to  Fuild  on,  from  what  you're  saying, 
don^t — know — wiry — I — fooL^^jJtatr^chitects  and  urban  planners  are  so 
jconcorrred — with — pos4uIatia£  future  environments. 


L 


Henri  Lefevre  mentioned,  back  in  the  seventies,  that  after  the 
modernists  lost  grip  of  their  social  planning  in  the  fifties,  the  only 
site  of  future  projections  or  imaginations  occurred  in  science  fiction. 
Science  fiction  provides  us  with  some  very  frightening  and  very 
reactionary  visions  of  what  could  be  and  I  see  that  it  is  difficult  to 
argue  against  this  philosophical  ideology  the  architects  now  have  or 
aesthetic  philosophies  that  they  have  shrouded  themselves  under 
because  of  their  inability  or  their,  perhaps  positive  for  us,  inability  to 
go  beyond  the  next  step.  It  has  one  fundamental  problem,  it  allows 
the  very  political  question  to  be  asked  by  other  people. 

The  political  question  become^ resolved'  within  a  political  arena 
which  may  not  necessarily  be/any  greater  benefit,  since  it  might  just 
be  the  continuation  of  what  is.  There's  always  been  that  historical  $cUi 
4^^  between  architects  and  planners  who  go  towards  the  way  of 
philosophy  and  abandon  their  ^olitic^  role  and  there  is  a  political 

[i'i  Z  '  t  <r-tcytc‘c. 


role.  You  have,  for  example,  shown  us  ways  of  using  the  political 
role,  in  what  you  said  earlier,  but  I'm  just  wondering  how  we  leave 
off  on  that  issue. 

MW:  Maybe  just  to  give  an  example.  Architecture  is,  of  course,  a 
trivial  discipline;  completely,  by  any  statistical  analysis,  an 
insignificant  issue  in  contemporary  culture  but  the  idea  of 
architecture  is  just  the  opposite.  The  sense  of  space  that  architects 
protect  and  use  and  see  themselves  as  the  guardians  of,  those  ideas, 
are  fundamental  to  our  conscience.  So,  it  may  be  that  architects  don't 
get  to  touch  hardly  any  buildings  in  the  world  but  it's  very  true  that 
the  idea  of  buildings  has  massively  influenced  most  people. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  architects  are  unable  to  mobilize  themselves 
politically  is  precisely  because  we  are  allowed  a^  trivial  position  in 
our  culture,  on  condition  that  we  preserve  one  thing,  which  is  a 
distinction  between  physical  form  and  political  structure,  and  we 
absolutely  train  our  students  and  so  on  such  that  there  would  be  this 
choice  that  you  describe  between  either  heading  towards  practice  or 
heading  toward  politics.  Our  real  responsibility  is  not  simply  to  build 
a  certain  kind  of  building  which  sustains  a  certain  kind  of  politics, 
good  or  bad.  It's  not  even  our  responsibility  to  build  politically 
insignificant  buildings,  for  us  to  be  the  decorators  of  cities,  for 
instance,  if  one  assumes,  as  our  culture  does,  that  decoration  is 
insignificant,  which  I  don't.  It's  not  even  that.  It's  that  we  preserve 
a  certain  sense  of  what  the  political  is  by  preserving  a  certain  sense 
of  what  a  building  is.  What  we  are  bound  to  do  now  is  to  refuse  that 
and,  in  refusing,  to  differentiate  architecture.  For  instance,  when 
people  are  nostalgic  about  the  old  space  of  the  public  square  or  feel 
frightened  by  the  new  public  space  offered  by  the  television  set,  by 
refusing  to  allow  the  thought  that  the  previous  public  square  was  a 
technology  of  communication,  was  a  political  structure  in  that  sense, 
they  are  preserving  the  idea  that  there  is  this  opposition  between 
technologies  of  representation,  which  are  always  political,  from 
architectural  space  and  that,  somehow,  architecture  comes  either 
before  or  after  politics.  Either  it  monumentalizes  a  regime  or  makes 
space  for  it,  imprisons  people.  Without  looking  at  the  truly  insidious 
role  that  a  certain  very  cartoon-like  image  of  a  building  is  something 
that  has  solid  walls  and  defines  a  space  within  which  a  person  can  be 
housed.  Just  to  give  an  example,  you  have  shown  me  this  paper  of 
yesterday,  Monday  18th,  which  is  an  article  identifying  the  fact  that 
the  social  well-being  is  awful  and  the  amount  of  violence  going  on 
has  increased  enormously. 


PL:  The  New  York  Times. 


MW:  Right,  and  for  me  it's  a  completely  suspect  article  because  the 
obvious  point  has  to  be  made,  but  hasn't  been  in  the  article,  that 
certain  kinds  of  violence  now  constitute  parts  of  the  statistics  that 
did  not  used  to  be  there.  Statistically,  there  wasn't  such  a 

phenomena  as  child  abuse  before,  now  it's  a  statistical  category 

which  is  (?)  fast.  It  is  absolutely  unclear  that  there  is  more  child 

abuse  now  than  there  was  before.  But  where's  the  real  violence 

here?  The  real  violence  is  towards  the  end  when  it  says,  "84%  of 

those  questioned  said  they  believed  it  was  difficult  for  the  average 
American  to  provide  for  his  family."  The  real  violence  here  is  in  the 
idea  that  the  average  American  is  a  man  who  provides  for  his  family, 
so  that  Mr.Average  is  a  'Mr'  who  provides  for,  makes  a  space  for, 
houses.  So  the  real  brutality  is  in  the  absolute  insistence  that  the 

house  be  dominated  by  one  person.  We  know  that  the  idea  that  the 

man  is  in  charge  of  the  space,  and  controls  the  women  and  children 
within  that  space  in  order  that  he  can  leave  the  space.  We  know  that 
is  exactly  the  source  of  most  forms  of  domestic  violence. 


So  the  beginning  of  the  article  is  reporting  on  the  new  horror  of 
domestic  violence;  on  the  mistaken  and  totally  ludicrous  idea  that 
there  is  more  violence  in  the  house  because  now  we  are  reporting 
more  of  it,  when  it's  clear  that  the  violence  in  the  house  was  always 
there.  We  might  even  have  reason  to  suspect  that  there  was  more  of 
it  before  and  the  article  concludes  by  absolutely  insisting  that  we 
accept  the  idea  that  the  man  is  in  control  of  the  house  and  so  on. 
Again,  this  is  the  classic  case  of  a  kind  of  puritanical  attitude  and  no 
country  is  more  puritanical  than  this  one.  It  is  the  very  puritanism 
which  is  responsible  for  the  thing  that  it  claims  to  be  detached  from. 
It  s  not  by  coincidence  that,  one  by  one,  all  of  the  tele-evangelists  in 
America  were  held  up  on  sex  charges.  There  is  an  absolute  identity 
between  the  claim  of  horror  and  the  horror  itself. 


PL:  I'd  like  to  just  think  about  students,  let's  say,  students  of 

architecture  and  urban  planning.  I  was  wondering  whether  what 
you  think  about  the  notion  of  'le  medicin  sans  frontieres'  or  the 
doctors  without  frontiers,  who  involve  themselves  in  third  world 
conditions;  the  really  phenomenological  experience  of  their  metiers 
and  why,  in  fact,  architects  don't  do  similarly.  There's  some  sort  of 
'medecin  sans  frontieres'  right  here  in  the  South  Bronx.  We  are  very 
much  in  need  of  thrs — type  of  intervention  and  I'm  wondering  if  we 


can  provide  some  sort  of  basic  beginnings  for  a  much  more 
conscientious  approach  to  urbanism.  For  example,  architects  without 
frontiers;  really  to  get  into  that  basic  level. 


MW:  This  is  probably  true  of  all  the  questions  you’ve  asked  and  they 
all  seem  to  me,  important  questions  and  what's  true  of  all  of  them, 
necessarily  true  is  that  there  are  at  least  two  levels.  One  is,  what 
would  seem  to  be  a  more  direct  level  like,  it's  clear  to  me  that  this 
work  is  invaluable,  urgent,  necessary,  and  is  being  carried  out  by 
people  who  could  act  as  role  models.  There  are  numbers  of  people, 
one  could  talk  about,  who  could  act  as  role  models  for  alternative 
forms  of  practice.  This  is  the  level  of  everyday  action  which  is 
absolutely  vital  and  we  can't  emphasize  that  enough.  At  the  same 
time  -  this  might  at  first  seem  to  be  a  very  different  kind  of  answer 
but  I  think  the  two  are  related  -  we  have  to  really  think  about  what 
it  means.  In  every  case,  when  we  are  dealing  with  essentially,  the 
questions  of  the  relationship  between  space  and  politics  there  is 
what  seems  to  be  a  pragmatic  need  and  there  is  also  a  philosophical 
need.  I  think  we  cannot  carry  out  one  without  the  other.  The  idea  of 


the  architect  without  frontiers  is  a  very  complex  idea  because,  in  our 
culture,  the  architect  is  the  person  responsible  for  frontiers.  We  are 
known  as  frontier  builders.  The  idea  of  the  frontier  is,  in  a  way,  the 
idea  that  architecture  works.  It  operates  by  defining  a  frontier, 
would  seem  that... 


It 


PL:  Sure,  property. 
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MW:  ...property,  right  and  it  would  seem  that,  in  an  age  in  which  we 
can  no  longer  clearly  define  the  frontiers  there  would  be  a  lot  of 
work  for  architects  --  whether  those  architects  be  theoretical, 
practical,  or  whatever.  It  raises  a  question:  It  may  be  that  the 
architect  without  frontiers  is  not  simply  leaving  the  traditional, 
institutional  elements  of  architectural  practice  to  find  these  other 
sites  in  which  to  build,  it  may  be  also  to  try  and  allow  the  idea  of  the 
difficulty  of  defining  frontiers  to  infect(?)  apparently  central 
institutional  practices  of  architecture.  I  would  say  that  there  are  at 
least  two  gestures  here.  On  the  one  hand,  people  have  to  be  working 
in  these  ill-defined  spaces  to  some  extent,  providing  definition  in  a 
classical  architectural  sense.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  pay 
attention  to  the  extent  to  which  the  lack  of  frontiers  might  be  the 
fundamental  condition  of  those  parts  of  architecture  which  seem  to 
be  straightforward.  For  instance,  when  an  architect  is  hired  by  a  rich 
client  to  build  a  house  it  would  seem  that  architecture  can  operate 


business  as  usual;  high  art;  aesthetic;  suspect;  elitist;  self-assured; 
confident  and  so  on.  It  may  be  that  we  could  start  to  understand 
the  extent  to  which  the  house  is,  even  though  its  the  very  figure  of 
frontiers  for  our  culture,  is  itself  questionable,  vulnerable,  unclear. 

So  there  are  at  least  two  gestures;  on  the  one  hand,  architectural 
students  need  to  move  beyond  the  institutional  limits  of  architecture 
to  discover  these  new  kinds  of  terrains  in  which  other  kinds  of 
practice  become  available  and;  there  are  forms  of  practice  for  which 
there  is  an  urgent  practical  need.  Also  there  is  a  call  for  a  kind  of 
inner  space,  of  going  right  into  the  heart  of  the  institutions  of 
architecture  and  really  questioning  them  to  the  core  and  calling  into 
the  question  their  apparent  confidence  and  the  confidence  with 
which  they  (?)  these  defined  limits.  Only  in  that  sense,  if  we  could 
fully  understand  that,  could  we  start  to  operate  differently?  To 
press  it  in  other  terms,  if  it's  the  case  that  we  live  today  in  a  time  in 
which  the  frontiers  are  no  longer  clear,  that’s  also  true  for  the 
frontiers  of  architecture  itself,  that  the  limits  of  what  constitute 
architecture  are  no  longer  clear.  We  might  find  in  fact,  that  if  we  go 
out  into  the  Bronx,  to  deal  with  the  questions  in  the  Bronx,  we  may 
find  conditions  there  that  are  in  fact  also  conditions  operative  within 
Ivy  League  Schools  of  architecture  and  we  might  start  to  re¬ 
territorialize  the  main  part  of  architecture  in  the  same  way  as  one 
can  traverse  new  terrains. 

So  I  do  think  that  there  is  a  new  set  of  roles  available  to  the 
architect,  a  whole  series  of  roles,  as  mobile  agents,  but  I'm  not  sure 
they  will  be  anymore  agents  for  the  frontier.  I  think  they  will  be 
necessarily  for  and  against  the  frontier  and  it  will  always  be  a 
question  of  frontiers  --  for  whom?  --  when?  It  will  always  be 
politically  charged  questions.  This  is  just  to  very  much  agree  with 
your  question  and  to  even  take  it  so  seriously  to  understand  that 
even  the  limits  of  architecture  are  no  longer  feared. 

Frankly,  no  one  knows  what  architecture  is.  We  spend  a  lot  of  our 
time  trying  to  persuade,  largely  unsuccessfully,  our  culture  that  we 
know  what  architecture  is.  Any  time  span  in  the  so-called  center  of 
architectural  discourse  --  whether  it  be  a  journal  or  an  architectural 
school  or  an  architectural  office.  It's  a  scene  of  radical  doubt  and 
confusion  with  generally  a  decent  front  on  it.  Actually,  this  is  pretty 
much  how  architcture  is;  it's  a  radical  confusion  with  an  apparently 
solid  front.  More  and  more,  the  politics  of  architectural  practice  will 
change  the  more  we  question  this  and  deal  with  this  and  even  just 


accept  that;  even  allow  our  lack  of  confidence,  about  ^what 
architecture  is  to  become  as  it  were,  public  knowledge.  If  architects 
were  to  really  expose  their  dilemmas  about  architecture,  I  think  in 
the  end,  this  would  be  a  necessary  part  of  a  straightforward  practical 
engagement  with  political  issues.  As  long  as  we  pretend  we  know 
what  architecture  is,  we  can  only  go  into  the  Bronx  and  act  with 
confidence  and,  in  so  doing,  export  a  kind  of  imperialist  confidence  " 


that  is  so  misplaced 


Architecture  is  profoundly  interesting  because  we  don't  really  know 
what  it  is;  I  mean,  it's  fragile,  much  more  fragile  than  television. 
Television  is  a  very  sytematic,  clearly  defined  space  which  is  why  it 
offers  so  much  security  for  people.  It's  why  people  feel  much  more 
at  home  watching  an  image  than  they  do  within  a  building.  A 
building,  on  the  other  hand,  this  famous  building  to  which  so  much 
social  theory  is  desperately  nostalgic,  is  radically  unclear,  as  children 
of  course  know  perfectly  well.  We  train  our  students  to  not  think 
like  children;  we  train  them  to  not  see  ghosts;  to  not  imagine  that  the 
limits  of  a  space  are  enigmatic  and  unclear;  to  give  them  the  sense 
that  architecture  is  a  solid,  stable  institution  and  it's  not,  it  just  isn't. 

PL:  We  attempt  to  codify  the  irrational,  to  some  extent.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  shifting  the  terrain  of  violence,  from  a  physical 
terrain,  to  the  terrain  of  architecture  as  a  practice  itself  and  we  could 
open  it  as  a  battle  ground. 

MW:  To  run  the  risk  of  being  'cute'  again,  I  think  it's  safe  to  say  that 
all  violence  is  institutional,  which  doesn't  simply  mean  that 
institutions  act  violently.  It's  not  there  is  an  institution  which  then 
can  be  violent;  there  is  only  a  certain  kind  of  violence,  which  is  a 
kind  of  systematic,  repetitive  violence  that  we  call  an  institution  and 
much  of  that  violence  we  choose  not  to  see.  What  we  allow  ourselves 
to  see  are  isolated,  symbolic  moments  and  we  allow  ourselves  to  see 
them  only  in  order  to  neglect  the  other  scenes.  It  could  be  argued 
that  we  are  now  allowing  ourselves  to  see  child  abuse  precisely  in 
order  that  the  majority  of  child  abuse  is,  in  a  way,  protected; 
legislated  against.  You  could  say  the  same  for  date  rape,  on  the  one 
hand,  date  rape  is  a  re-negotiation  of  what  constitutes  a  very  specific 
form  of  violence,  but  that  negotiation  is  serving  to,  a  very  much 
important  negotiation  and  very  much  just  beginning,  it  is  as  much  to 
do  with  preventing  certain  kinds  of  violence  as  it  is  to  do  with 
maintaining  and  preserving  other  forms  of  violence.  This  is,  for  me, 
the  kind  of  philosophical  question  which,  in  order  to  be  practical,  has 


to  be  faced.  We  keep  thinking  that  institutions  are  --  we  can  talk 
about  buildings  without  talking  about  institutions  --  or,  to  put  it 

another  way,  to  talk  about  a  building  is  not  to  talk  about  institutions 
and  this  is  completely  wrong. 

PL:  It's  something  that  we  desire,  in  a  subconcious  way,  to  make 

violence  a  spectacle;  something  like  a  sports  spectacle  whereas  the 
codified  logic  and  rules  that  permit  a  certain  violence  to  take  place, 
within  the  public  domain,  while  masking  the  violence  that  lies  on  the 
periphery. 

MW:  To  give  an  obvious  example  would  be  that  I  couldn't  kill  a 

mouse  with  a  hammer  --  I  couldn't  do  it,  I  know  --  but  I  can  set  a 
mouse-trap  to  do  it  for  me.  So,  I'm  responsible  for  the  mouse's  death 
but  I  won't  allow  myself  to  witness  that.  I  will  try  as  much  as  I  can 

to  insert  a  prosthesis  to  my  body  to  carry  out  the  death.  When 

people  sit  at  their  television  sets,  watching  people  being  killed  in  Los 
Angeles,  they  are  killing  them.  There's  no  question  about  it.  The 
television  set  is  for  a  person  watching  the  riots  in  Los  Angeles  what 
the  mouse-trap  is  for  me.  We  shouldn't  be  blaming  the  mouse-trap, 
we  should  be  blaming  the  television,  we  should  understand  to  what 
extent  we  wanted  those  people  killed  in  Los  Angeles  and  to  what 
extent  people,  all  across  America,  felt  better  because  they  knew  they 
were  in  a  town  in  which  they  were  not  being  killed.  There  was 
never,  for  a  moment,  the  thought  that  what  was  being  seen  in  Los 
Angeles  was  just  the  most  visible,  most  spectacular  demonstration  of 
the  structural  violence  that  organizes  the  most  quiet  little  town  in 
the  backwater  of  Tennessee,  which  nobody  has  been  killed  for  the 
last  five  years.  Anyway,  if  you  go  to  these  small  towns,  people  are 
being  killed  all  the  time. 

PL:  But  it's  the  effect  of  the  decentralized  (?).  You're  not  there,  you 
don't  wish  to  be  there. 

MW:  These  are  all  obvious  points  but  they  have  to  be  underlined. 

Yugoslavia  is  very  clearly  a  horror  show  which  has  been  put  on,  not 
by  the  people  fighting  in  Bosnia  and  Serbia,  but  by  the  whole  of 
Europe.  It  has  wanted,  willed  and  in  every  way  acted  to  make  this 
happen  while,  all  the  time,  claiming  to  be  horrified  by  it.  The  horror 
is  like  the  horror  of  a  traffic  accident  that  people  cannot  evade,  a 
traffic  accident  caused  by  the  fact  that  somebody  was  a  drunk  driver 
and  the  people  that  come  close,  look  and  are  horrified  by  what  they 
see  nevertheless,  the  next  day,  are  likely  to  drink  and  get  into  a  car. 


Never,  for  a  moment,  imagine  that  they  participate  in  the  violence 
and  see  it  as  a  traffic  accident,  pure  chance,  I  just  happened  to  be 
there.  I  think  that's  the  condition  of  our  culture,  we  are  a  brutal 
society  at  every  level.  We  are  not  suddenly  brutal,  we  haven't 
become  brutal  in  the  last  five  minutes;  we  are  an  embarrassment. 

PL:  It  also  has  a  lot  to  say  about  our  inability  to  deal  with  death,  our 
own  death  and  I  agree  that  the  television  is  not  the  responsible 
media  event;  it's  actually  ourselves.  I  agree. 

MW:  Television  is  just  the  latest  weapon. 

PL:  Well,  it's  a  heavily  political  weapon  because  it's  focus  on  and  its 
focus  off  has  been  much  discussed(?)  in  its  completely  staged 
environment  but  it's  difficult  to  say,  what  we  don't  see  no  longer 
becomes  an  issue  and  that's  something  that  has  been  fundamental  to 
our  discussion.  I  think  that  what  people  don't  understand  is  what 
politics  plays  is  a  very  invisible,  at  least  in  the  obvious  sense,  and  is 
the  most  dangerous. 


